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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of the Lutheran Educational Conference 
of North America is to explore problems in higher education, 
especially those related to Lutheran higher education. It also seeks 
to share information, suggest strategies, and assist member 
institutions in their programs. This volume contains the Dapers and 
proceedings of the R6th annual meeting. The first paper: "Educational 
Strategies for Social Change," by Sidney A. Rand, suggests some bread 
outlines for change: (1) the college must recognize its involvement 

in society; (2) the college must know its own theoloqical and 
philosophical foundations; (3) a college must choose its priorities 
carefully; (4) a college needs to select carefully those areas of 
direct involvement where it seeks to effect change in society; and 
(5) a college should not forget that it is the product and a part of 
its society; it is itself therefore subject to change. Two 
commentaries by Joseph L. Knutson and Jeff Johnson follow this paper. 
The second paper is "What's so Special about a Lutheran College?" by 
Louis Almen. The third paper is "Higher Education Must Be 
Modernized," by C. C. Colvert. The Program, a Report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer, and lists of the Board of Directors and 
Institutional Presidents conclude the report. (AE) 
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LECNA 

The Lutheran Educational Conference of North America 
traces its history to 1910, making it possibly the oldest inter- 
Lutheran organization. It was reconstituted in 1967 from its 
predecessor, the former National Lutheran Educational Con- 
ference. 

The purpose of the Conference is to consider problems in 
higher education, especially those related to Lutheran higher 
education. Further, it seeks to share information, suggest strat- 
egy, and assist member institutions in their programs. 

LECNA functions as a free forum in which representatives 
of Lutheran institutions of higher education, boards, organiza- 
tions, and individuals discuss the problems and concerns of 
Lutheran higher education, collegiate or theological. 

The papers and proceedings which follow are die product of 
LECNA’s 56th annual convention, held at the Shamrock Hilton, 
Houston, Texas, January 10-11, 1970. The theme, “Educa- 
tional Strategies for Social Change,” provided a basis for dis- 
cussion of the accelerating rate of societal change and educa- 
tion’s resprpse. 

Howard E. Holcomb 

Editor 

March 1970 
Washington, D.C. 
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Educational Strategies for Social Change 

SIDNEY A. RAND 

In the midst of all our problems, not least the financial ones, 
it seems to me we need more than ever to make clear to our 
society that the Christian faith makes a difference in life and 
that we must operate our colleges in such a way that this is 
evident. If we don’t, our besetting problems will perhaps devour 
us. And, perhaps they should. 

We speak about “change” these days as if our generation bad in- 
vented it. Every organization in our society appears to be bent on 
proving that it understands change, that change is important and above 
all, that the organization involved is “with it,” that is, contributing to 
that new day when things mil be different. 

One refreshing thing about the use of this concept is that it is 
more modest than some of the catch-words we have used in the past 
to describe what goes on in society. There was “progress,” for example. 
A generation or two ago we spoke about social change as progress, im- 
plying that whatever happened was an improvement on what had gone 
before. Now we’re not at all certain that change is progress and it is 
more becoming of us to use the lesser word. 

We’ve also had such key-words as “evolution” and "development” 
which, like progress, assign a moral superiority to each succeeding act 
of man. 

So, I say “change” is a change in the right direction. It leaves open 
to later interpretation the quality of what has taken place. 

L 

One of the significant changes whicb has come about in the academic 
world in the past few decades is the realization by all concerned that 
the “ivory tower” is gone. It took wars, poverty, and social upheaval to 
do it, but today there is general agreement that colleges are part of 
the larger society. 

They are both the products of it as well as contributors to it As 
Hans J. Morgenthau said last year: 

American institutions of higher learning reflect the values mid 
interests of American society as Russian universities naturally 
and inevitably reflect even more stringently the interests and 
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involvements ol the totalitarian society of the Soviet Union. 

This is inevitable and this has always been so. Bnt what is 
new is the transformation of especially the more prestigious 
universities into gigantic service stations for the government 
and for the big corporations. 

(Agony and Promise, p. 7) 

We in the private, church-connected liberal arts colleges may say 
we are less directly enmeshed than are other colleges in the society 
of which we are a part, but the difference is not as great as we 
once thought it to be. We look to graduate schools to help us deter- 
mine departmental offerings, to the professions to tell us what to teach 
future teachers and lawyers or nurses, and to business to assist in 
setting up programs for the aspiring junior executive. All of us 
have known, and usually enjoyed, the way government grants have 
moved us into programs we previously didn’t know we were interested 
in. Various accrediting groups keep us fairly homogeneous. And most 
of us have since our founding had our lives determined more or less 
by the influences which have pressed upon us from our churches. 

These days we are expected to enroll a substantial number of students 
who are members of minority groups, to offer special courses of study 
regarding these minorities, to restructure our institutions to give new 
place and voice to students and faculty in policy decisions, and to turn 
our institutions into active participants in the ongoing social revolution. 

Tend Toward Conservatism 

And yet, despite these pressures, colleges tend to retain a conserva- 
tive bent. To a certain extent all structures of society perform this way. 
Self-preservation dictates that they orient to the status-quo. They have 
a stake in things as they are. Church colleges are in some ways more 
inclined to do this than certain other social institutions, for they are 
committed to basic purposes rooted in what we have considered the 
unchanging values: God, redemption, the dignity of man, personal re- 
sponsibility, et al. 

Because of our Christian orientation we are motivated to serve man- 
kind. This can easily translate itself into an acceptance of things as 
they are rather than a dedication to change. We see ourselves as serving 
God and m a nkin d as we send educated persons into the mainstream 
of society to play leadership roles in the next generation. 



Sidney A. Rand is President of St. Ol j College, North - 
field, Minnesota. His address was the first Lina R. 
Meyer Lecture. 
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n. 

In speaking of social change to fellow educators I need not dwell 
long on what we mean by this idea. But a few words of outline may 
be in order. 

There is change due to growth. The population of our country and 
the world continues to grow and with it the problems of urbanization, 
deterioration of the environment, economic “giantism” and the big, ever 
more centralized government. 

C. P. Snow speaks of all this leading to “despair” and cites despair 
rather than the specific conditions which bring it on, as the real danger 
man faces today. Unless man can grasp some straws of hope he will 
soon become extinct, the product of problems created by “growth”. 

Ours may be the first generation in which growth has come 
to be dearly seen as a menace, a malignancy. But even yet 
most institutions and governments speak and plan as though 
unending growth were a social good, much to be desired and 
diligently to be pursued. 

There is social change related to the uses of power which is also 
an area of concern for us. Power has always been a factor in social 
change. “Might” may never have made “right,” but it has effected 
major changes in the direction of man’s history. In our day power is 
perhaps more dangerous than ever before because of the increasing 
disparity between the “haves” and the “have-nots.” Groups in society 
see that power is needed to effect change, whether it be political power, 
economic power or sheer physical force. Polarization in sodety results 
from the conviction on the part of many that the effective use of power 
has eluded them. 

Victims of Cventi 

The same is true of nations. As the cold war moves on — sometimes 
warmer rather than colder — large sections of the world watch in horror, 
awe and jealousy, knowing they are victims rather than the makers of 
the events which determine their destiny. 

There is also sodal change related to the structures of society. Are 
democratic institutions best? Why have they not brought solutions to 
more problems? The question we have asked ourselves about how 
colleges and universities should be governed is simply a mirror of that 
greater question in all of sodety. How shall groups of men be or- 
ganized so that life is satisfying for all? 

Much of the restlessness we know in our day is due to doubt as 
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to the way society is organized. Traditional structures are suspect. “Hier- 
archical” organizations with “leaders” at the top and “followers” else- 
where, are being questioned in family, state, church and business. No 
one knows yet whether or not new forms will emerge, but we do know 
that we are living through a time of honest questioning of the way 
things have been done. 

Finally I would cite social change related to attitudes and 
values. This is the religious or ethical area of life. Many of 
the changes which characterize our time are due to the fact 
that new and different answers are being given to the age-old 
questions regarding what matters most, the worth of man as 
an individual and in sc ,iety, the place of personal integrity 
in life and the relative importance of this life and the life 
hereafter. 

If what I have said makes it sound as though most ol the funda- 
mentals of life are up for grabs, then let it be said that that is exactly 
the case. One need only attend a few movies, read a few best sellers, 
or keep eyes and ears open to the behavior of all of us in order 
to know that. 

This is our world of change in 1970. 



m. 



In this kind of a world what should a Lutheran college be doing? 
The answer to that question is our assignment here today! We can 
only suggest the broadest outline of the answer. 

A. 'Ihe college mast recognize its involvement in society. 

Perhaps we should say, “ imme rsion” instead of “involvement.” We've 
always known we were part of our society. But in our time some new 
sense of the total way in which that is true is needed. 

And I mean involved in the sense of being responsible. We are not 
just “related” to the “world.” We are not just “serving!” society as though 
we were something apart from that society. We are not simply the 
critics called upon to study and analyze our world and hopefully send 
out some graduates to improve on it. 

We are responsible for the world. Not we alone, of course. But we 
and lots of others. And we must share the blame as we take some of 
the credit The society is ours, not someone else's. 

We work as colleges in this world of social change. As we work we 
are citizens of both the kingdom of the greater society and the kingdom 
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of academia. Whether we like it or not we can escape neither. Even 
as we cannot withdraw from the world to the quiet halls of ivy sc we 
cannot escape the reasonable requirements laid upon us as educational 
institutions by running to some activist program of social reform in 
the name of relevance or contemporaneity. 

We with our learning and our nurturing of men and women 
to be the citizen of our society have helped create whatever 
world this is with its meaning or meaninglessness. And we 
must not, either in the name of academic excellence or in 
the name of cur Christian faith, forsake the world we have 
helped to fashion. It is the arena of our continuing struggle to 
be sound and healthy educational institutions. 

To be a college in this time is to be involved in entangling alli- 
ances with social movements, with the world of business and of course 
with the Church. The frustrating thing is that no one knows at any 
given moment whether the alliances a college has made are the right 
ones. 

But, given the society we are in, we must seek to be party to those 
areas of our common life where education in the truest sense of the 
word is taking place. Students and faculty must find the opportunity 
to know first-hand the problems our society faces. Text books and 
campus activities must be supplemented with exposure to the ways in 
which man is living and struggling with his problems outside the walk 
of the college. 

In this there is give and take, trial and error, and anything but 
peace and quiet. But peace and quiet are not to be the lot of honest 
colleges in these days 

B. Hie college most know Us own theological and philosophical founda- 
tions. 

We are living in a time when the ties between Church and college 
continue to loosen. I am not one who believes that the manner in which 
these ties have been structured in the past must forever remain the 
same. But I do believe that any college which identifies with the Church 
must know what that means in terms of the day in which we live 
and must do its work from a consciously held position. 

Every social institution must know its goals and its reasons 
for existence. A church college surely must know these things 
and live its life on (H basis. 

Not all colleges should be alike. The guiding principles need not be 
identical in all cases. There is need in our time for healthy variety 
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among colleges. One of the saddest facts about the contemporary edu- 
cational scene s the manner in which colleges seem to ape one an- 
other in programs and goals. 

Dr. Stephen Tonsor, Professor of history at the University of Michi- 
gan, sounds an alarm when he says: 

The ideological and cultural uniformity of higher education 
in America is a disgrace. Why is it that our colleges and uni- 
versities have conformed themselves over the past two decades 
to the orthodoxy of secular liberalism? Why has the atmos- 
phere been so increasingly hostile to open debate? Why does 
it take the crisis of the exclusion of the Negro from the university 
to make us see that not only people but ideas have been 
excluded by higher education? 

(The Critical Ingredient: Education, p. 17) 

If our day calls for anything, it calls for a clear voice from the Intheran 
college speaking from a set of principles and convictions that lie much 
deeper than the simple observation of the known problems of society. 

There is a whole catalog of undergirding principles which can be 
effective guides to the life of a college: God’s presence in human life, 
human fallibility and educability, the sure conviction that progress is 
not automatic, the danger of self-interest to individuals and to social 
institutions. You can complete the list. 

Many of our students are reminding us these days of what 
firmly held ideals can do. We have committed pacifists on our 
campus. I don’t agree with their basic position, but I admire the 
manner in which they permit their conviction to guide their 
lives. 

Conviction Permits Freedom 

Anyone in the business of education needs to operate from a firm 
set of guiding principles regarding man and the meaning of his life. 
With the convictions we claim to have as colleges of the Church we 
are permitted a certain freedom which should lead us to enter the 
problem areas of our society with both a realistic assessment of their 
seriousness and a measured sense of hope regarding their * obable solu- 
tion. This should not only guide what we plan academically, but also 
keep us sane while we do it 

In the midst of all our problems, not least the financial ones, it 
seems to me we need more than ever to make clear to our society 
that the Christian faith makes a difference in life and that we must 
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operate our colleges in such a way that this is evident. If we don’t, 
our besetting problems will perhaps devour us. And, perhaps they should. 

C. A college must choose its priorities carefully. 

No college can do everything. A Lutheran college is limited in what 
it can do. Today’s rapidly rising costs, if nothing else, should lead us 
to a careful selectivity of the types of things we do. 

Knowledge is prior to its application . Earlier I said I believed that 
education these days should escape the ivied halls and, at least in 
part, take place “out tnere ” This is tfrue. But we must be careful to 
distinguish between those off-campus experiences which assist in the 
learning process and those which are the inadequate attempts to apply 
knowledge to the ills of society. 

Our students are idealists. They like to work in the inner-city, help 
the poor and handicapped and contribute to the solution of the race 
problem. All this is good. But in the name of collegiate education we 
must not regard humanitarian efforts as the same thing as academic 
work. And we must avoid at all costs sending out students to be prac- 
titioners on the ills of society before they are knowledgeable in the 
held. 

One criticism that is sometimes made of our colleges is that 
they do not offer a “practical” education. If by this is meant 
the skill-training needed to perform certain tasks, this is true. 

But here we must recognize the priority of knowledge over its 
application. And the former is our chief business. 

The one thing colleges should be able to do better than other in- 
stitutions in society is the intellectual work which lies back of and 
undergirds all other work which aims to change and improve society. 
To forsake an emphasis on quality in this area is to fail to be a 
college regardless of what other “good” work we might accomplish. 

Programs Serve Goals 

We must also remember that goals precede programs . The latter serve 
the former. There are so many things crying to be done in our society. 
Each of us can do something. But we must first decide what it is we 
are trying to achieve with and for our students and then structure 
programs. Some of them will directly involve specific social problems. 
Some of them will rather equip students for later effective leadership. 

This should remind us that persons must be educated before society 
can be changed . Our chief role is to do the former. Hopefully it will 
result in the latter. The better a person understands himself, the so- 
ciety of which he is a part and the ways to go about healing society’s 
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ills the better, and sooner, he will be in a position to become an in- 
fluence for social betterment 

It is hard to measure the results of our work in this manner. If 
we were to examine ourselves carefully, however, we would no doubt 
discover that we have often been less effective than we should have 
been in equipping our students with the knowledge and the motivation 
which leads to effective citizenship. 

Another priority we should never forget is that programs and goals 
matter more than structures. None of us needs to be reminded of how 
difficult it is to change a college department, or graduation requirements, 
or the college calendar, or numerous other rules of the game in our 
colleges. Some kind of a sacred aura protects the “way we have done 
it before.” 

In a recent address John Gardner criticizes America gener- 
ally and its leaders and institutions in particular for being more 
willing to seek private or self-serving goals than the proper 
goals of our whole society. “The species is in danger of extinc- 
tion”, he says. 

What can colleges do? Colleges with self-chosen goals and purposes 
rooted in the Gospel have a serious responsibility to answer this ques- 
tion in way;, which serve contemporary human n ^eds. 

A 3-Year Program? 

How about a three-year program leading to the baccalaureate degree? 
Granted that the quantity of human knowledge is greater than ever 
and academic specialization refined to a highly sophisticated degree, 
may it not be proper for a college of “liberal learning” to reason realis- 
tically with the fact that undergraduate education ought to introduce a 
student to his own education rather than trying to help him complete 
it? If we were to be truly imaginative I believe we could offer the 
student the opportunity to accomplish the basic goals of a liberal edu- 
cation in less than four years. 

I see these goals as being: 

1) A command of die skills of using and understanding lan- 
guage and styles id thought 

2) An organized knowledge of the history of human ideas and 
events. 

3) An Introductory acquaintance with specialized areas of 
knowledge. 

4) An exposure to the great themes of human history includ- 
ing die Christian view of life and »«■, 
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In order to do this we would need to make some drastic changes 
in our programs. I would suggest we do away with courses in English 
grammar and composition and substitute proficiency exams. High schools 
should, and often do, offer sufficient courses in this area and we could 
require students to attain minimum proficiency in reading and writing 
before entering college. Tutor systems, special summer work or other 
methods could be set up, if necessary, to take care of special needs. 

I would also suggest we do away with introductory courses in foreign 
language. Most students dislike them and few go on to achieve a practi- 
cal command of a second or third language. For those who wish to 
do this, elementary language work could be required for admission or 
provision could be made for it outside of the regular curriculum. 

I suggest also that we get more serious about extracting first courses 
in many other fields from the curriculum. History, English, sociology, 
and other courses usually start with material most students have been 
exposed to before even though they may not have gained a command 
of it. There was a day when algebra and geometry were taught in 
college. Now a student must be considerably beyond those courses or 
he can’t take college math. Other course areas could follow suit. 

Every college student should also have some exposure to either foreign 
study or work in American social problem areas. Such “on-site” ex- 
periences enlarge the student’s over-all educational perspective and tie 
him in to the world of which he is a part. 

Why do these things? Because one of the problems we increasingly 
face is the prolonging of the full participation in society by the young. 
We need their ideas and activity earlier than we get them in our total 
functioning as a culture. Also because our society is pushing the young 
along faster than ever to be responsible, participating citizens. Un- 
doubtedly one reason for youthful restlessness today is the built-in delay 
most of them experience in becoming a part of society through the 
sixteen or more years of formal education we expect of more and more 
of them. 

D. A college needs to select carefully those areas of direct involvement 
where it seeks to effect change in society* 

But it does need to select some areas! 

Traditionally we have all accepted as one of our roles the pre-seminary 
education of future pastors. In this we have served our churches, and 
hopefully, society as well. Many of us have educated future teachers and 
we have geared into social work programs and pre-professional courses 
of all kinds to say nothing of home economics and agriculture and en- 
gineering. 
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In our day we need seriously to ask ourselves whether there 
are specific areas of social concern which can be brought 
directly into our program. We all seek to assist disadvantaged 
students. That’s good. 

Are we now at the place where we should consider specific pro- 
grams that tie in with urban or rural problems or with environmental 
problems? Could we encourage faculty members more than we have 
to become directly involved with governmental programs seeking to bet- 
ter our society so that they can not only make that direct contribu- 
tion, but also bring back to their teaching the results of such experience. 

One area, not widely developed among us, is that of learning the 
process of decision-making. Our students are eager these days to help 
us decide college policy. Much good to the college and to the student 
can come from this. But instead of simple involvement do we not need 
to be conscious of the need for education in the whole process of prob- 
lem-solving and decision making? The tried and true American sys- 
tems of debate, dialogue and adversary confrontation work, but our 
graduates of the future must improve on these elemental techniques if 
masses of people are to be moved willingly and knowingly in the 
direction of social problem solving. Our campuses could become mean- 
ingful laboratories of such activity if we could find a way through the 
partisan spirit which so often identifies campus issues with "the faculty” 
or "the administration” or “the students.” 

Some groups in our society have informed us that they have 
given up on the possibility of peaceful change. They are com- 
mitted to revolution and v o violence. Colleges should be ex- 
pected to be resources for the development of rational discourse 
used most effectively for social good. 

In some of my moments of dreaming (or nightmare!) I wonder 
if the future will see the re-structuring of American higher education 
on the basis of specialties. In 1862 the Morrill Act spawned the greatest 
single example of specialty institutions our country has known. Most 
of the land-grant institutions have now come to be much like other 
universities and to a great degree have lost their distinctiveness. The 
future could possibly hold some new government program which would 
subsidize certain specialized programs. Lutheran colleges should not dis- 
miss this kind of a future from their own planning. 

Substitute for College 

Should we not also be in the forefront of efforts to accomplish an- 
other goal of society? That is the establishment and acceptance of proper 
substitutes for a college education. 
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As long as we nurture the idea that “everybody” should go to college 
or that colleges should do “everything,” we will have Increasing prob- 
lems in adapting college education to society’s needs. Church colleges 
could serve a useful role if they were to help our society rid itself 
of the psychology which says that the college graduate group is the 
elite group. 

I believe that within the pattern of specialization I dreamed of there 
could well develop institutions designed to meet defined needs of in- 
dividuals and of society in such a way that the liberal arts college as 
a “specialized” institution would no longer need to think of itself as 
a “pre-” anything college. It would instead serve its proper role of 
providing a liberal education for a certain portion of the citizenry who 
would be equipped to play roles appropriate to those with such an 
education. 

E, A college should not forget that it Is the product and a part of its 
society as well as its maker. It is itself, therefore, subject to change. 

Our friend, Dr. Edgar Carlson, formerly President of Gustavus Adol- 
phus College and now the Executive Director of the Minnesota Private 
College Council, has suggested recently that the distinction between pub- 
lic and private colleges has been blurred by recent developments and 
that we need to take a new look at this distinction. 

The colleges of this Conference need to re-think their futures in the 
light of what society is and is becoming. There needs to be with all 
of us a willingness to be changed. If we can be better servants of 
society by changes in our structures or programs, we should not only 
be willing to be so changed, but we should seek such change. The 
day may come when the Lutheran college as we have known it will 
not be an adequate instrument of the Church or of society to carry 
on a program of higher education. To insist that we will not change 
may be a courageous position to take. But it could also be our death 
knell! 



There is no doubt but that we are headed for a period of 
greater involvement with government programs. Whether they 
be student aid, institutional grants, project subsidies, capital pro- 
grams or contractual arrangements, there is not much doubt 
but that we will be more and more involved. 

As this takes place the question will be whether we will simply adapt 
to the planning done by others (perhaps because financial need will 
dictate such a course of action) or whether we will consciously choose 
our path on the basis of convictions regarding the manner in which 
we can best serve society. 
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The concept of service, though well-worn, is still more than a cliche. 
It describes best the role of a college of the Church. But to this idea 
must be added another, that of "creator” or “contributor" or “maker.” 
In our proper humility we must not lose sight of the fact that we do 
not even serve best if we do it all from a picture of submission and 
acceptance. Colleges like ours have an obligation to be of influence, 
to seek to change what is into something better. 

IV. 

But what if the sum of all this is not a better world? Work as 
we must and adapt where necessary to a changing society, what if 
“progress” is not our lot? 

As we said at the start, man has often been too sanguine about his 
own efforts, not least in education. What if “change” does not mean 
"improvement?” 

Well, we’re still a part of it! 

But more than that It seems to me it is precisely here that we 
need the faith and commitment to eternal truths which we say are at 
the base of all we do. As Christians we live in hope knowing we 
do not build Utopia. We work at human betterment knowing that such 
betterment may be slight or elude us altogether. 

This culture, this society, may not be saved. As colleges we may not 
be saved. But if we fail it must not be because we did not know 
the nature of our times or lacked the will and faith to do what we 
knew should be done. 




COMMENTARY 

PRESIDENT JOSEPH L. KNUTSON 
Concordia College, Moorhead, Minnesota 

We got copies of Dr. Rand’s speech in advance* so I had opportunity 
to go over it several tunes and then hear his adequate summary today. 
I thin k he has touched down on all the essentials and problems which 
are really facing us or plaguing us. 

He mentions that change is not always beneficial. Maybe by nature 
Tm conservative. But sometimes I’m perturbed because the present mood 
seems to be that if anything is new, it’s better. I have to remind myself 
that the kingdom of heaven is like unto a householder who brings forth 
from his treasure things new and things old. We aren’t always admonished 
to try the new either. For the Word tells us that sometimes we should 
seek out the old paths and walk in them and that we should be a restorer 
of the breach. 

He referred to the pressure that is placed upon our institutions 
so that they all become alike. This is something that has bothered 
me for years. In fact, some time ago when I wrote on this, I 
mentioned that our American institutions of higher learning are 
becoming as alike as peas in a pod. 

He referred to Dr. Edgar Carlson’s observations about the distinctions 
between private and state institutions being blurred. Now don’t we hear 
this all the time from our natural constituencies? What’s the difference? 
Why should I pay more money to send my child to your institution? Do 
you have anything about your institution that is distinctive? 

Now Dr. Rand proposes some things here for change. One >s this 
three-year program. And I smiled when I read that because I have been 
in a lot of faculty meetings, too. Then can we do what we want to do? 
I don’t think we can anymore. I remember several meetings of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges when we were told in no uncertain terms: 
“absolutely not, have nothing to do with NCATE.” Most of us an the 
private college world obeyed until one day we were rudely awakened by 
the fact that 21 state legislatures had decreed that there would be no 
reciprocity between states, so far as the teaching profession was concerned, 
if the graduates had not come from institutions which were NCATE 
approved. 

So we all humbled ourselves and immediately met the requirements, 
and got on the bandwagon. Now many of our institutions are still turning 
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out a large proportion of teachers and our requirements from the college 
itself, for we still have a lot of liberal arts purists, and 1 say thank God 
for this, are so stringent that it is almost impossible lor the student to 
get the educational requirements that are demanded by the state depart- 
ments of education. 

Dr. Rand mentioned that the accrediting agencies are putting this pres- 
sure on us. A few years ago Rev. Colman Barry, president of St. John’s 
University at Collegeville, which is the largest Benedictine institution in 
America, wrote a history of that institution. St. John’s didn’t get North 
Central Accreditation until the middle 50’s. There was a big debate on 
whether it should become accredited by the North Central and Rev. Barry 
mentions the time when President Lars Boe of St. Olaf went to the insti- 
tution and pleaded with it not to seek North Central Accreditation. He 
pointed out the large number of Catholic institutions and asked St. John’s 
to take the leadership in setting up an accrediting agency for their own 
Roman Catholic institutions. 

Now in all fairness I want to say that North Central has 
been the most liberal and farsighted of these accrediting insti- 
tutions. Back in the early 50’s we had the Gustafson effort — 
he was president of the University of Nebraska — to do away 
with all extra-territorial accrediting agencies, and there was 
meeting after meeting held on this to break the hold of American 
Chemical Society, A.A.U.W., etc., upon the American institu- 
tions of higher learning. But that didn’t get very far either, 
though there is a commission left from this that you may appeal 
to if you think that some of these extra-territorial accrediting 
agencies are getting a little too rough. 

Well, just how are we to be different? One thing that bothers me a 
lot today is the fact that as church colleges we have a theology back of 
us. I like to quote Dr. Stoughton from Wittenberg, a layman who said 
something significant when he would cry out, “We don’t have a philosophy 
of education but we have a theology of education.” I think that is stating 
it well. For after all, theology and philosophy do deal with the same 
basic questions. And, it’s really the answering of these questions which 
is the essence of a liberal arts education. But are we getting our ideology 
or theology over? 

Now I don’t want to be too critical of my own faculty. But here is 
where I think we fail, even in our departments of religion. For, after 
all, in our Luthera colleges our teachers, nearly all of them, have come 
from post-graduate institutions, even post-graduate seminaries, which are 
not Lutheran. Ad<* then we have to face up to the fact that nearly 
all the new teachers we are getting have come out of institutions where 
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these so-called philosophical or theological questions have never been 
raised. 

Well, how are we going to implement our ideology or our 
theology? And, if we don’t do this, I don’t see that there is 
much significance in our flying the banner of the Church* 

This statement from Dr. Stephen Tonsor I think is very significant. 
When I read his speech that President Anderson sent out (I think most 
of you got it), from the Augsburg Centennial, I was so impressed with 
it that I called and asked for permission to have it mimeographed and 
sent out to our faculty. I don’t know anything that I have sent out to 
the faculty that has received a better response. He not only mentions this 
ideological factor but also talks about our style of life. Now some will 
say Knutson’s pietistic background is coming out. 

Not too many years ago a Missouri Synod theologian by the name 
of Theodore Graebner wrote a book called The Borderline. Now I doubt 
very much that anyone would write that kind of book today. And I 
think it’s too bad because we are not facing up to the way a Christian 
should live in this world. The kind of stance we take over against the 
world. We have forgotten almost entirely a good Luthem doctrine called 
the 3rd use of the law, chapter 16, of the Formula of Concord, which 
I think answers nearly every question ever raised by situation ethics and 
all this emphasis on love which has brought us into the new heresy of 
perfectionism, which is plaguing us today. And also we have overlooked 
almost entirely the Luthem doctrine of the freedom of the Christian man. 
We may stress one part of it, but we are no longer concerned about our 
relationship with our neighbor and what we are doing with him. 

Then one more observation. Dr. Rand spoke about specialty 
institutions. When I read this I thought about a prophesy I 
made some time ago that maybe our institutions of higher learn- 
ing will be done away with entirely in a few years, and maybe 
a few less years than we expect We’ve had this emphasis on 
separating all military research from institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Now this has been done in several of the topnotch 
universities. 

Well, just carry this on a few steps further. Some of us a few years 
back were down at the IBM plant at Rochester — that’s really a university. 
They are going to school all the time while they are manufacturing their 
computers. The Olin Company is another that has started classes, even 
on the elementary level up to the highest branches of higher education, 
right in their factories! I think we are going to see a continuation of this 
very thing. So we might have specialty education aftex awhile, and I 
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think this is bound in some way to affect what we are doing today. 

But I can’t help but feel that our institutions will always be needed if 
we are true to our fundamental purpose. I like to think that so far as 
our own American Luthera Church is concerned that outside our con* 
gregations our institutions of higher learning had more to do with its 
growth, achievement and influence than any other one thing. The Church 
could get along without its institutions of higher learning — I think we 
would have to grant that — but I don’t think it would be the same kind 
of church. 

When we are talking about change, and I agree with Dr. Rand that 
the format that ties us to the Church may change, it may not be the 
same that it has always been. Still it is something that has to be kept 
very vital. And I think right now we are in the very heart of this problem. 
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JEFF JOHNSON 

Associate Professor of Sociology 
Valparaiso University 

Today, when you ask a Black person to show up at a meeting and 
react, more and more the expectation is that he will show up with an 
Afro, natural, or bush, wearing a dashiki and not infrequently using 
the idiom of the “street nigger.” I’ve tried an Afro and found that it 
really doesn’t “take” on all Black people. I own a dashiki, but have 
only worn it once. I can use the idiom of the street niggah, but fear 
that it really wouldn’t be understood. 

First of all, President Rand, the ability to develop an adequate edu- 
cational strategy in the times in which we find ourselves, is going to 
hinge on a prior ability to identify with some degree of accuracy what 
is going on now and the direction our society will take in the near 
and possibly distant future. And for whatever it’s worth, I should like 
to compliment you for identifying a number of the elements of our 
situation. 

One way of or ganizing and understanding what it is we are confronted 
with is one of those concepts which you rightfully pointed out doesn’t have 
a very good reputation. ! refer to the concept of “evolution,” which 
especially seems to cause church-related people of our persuasion some 
problems. To be more specific, I am referring to socio-cultural evolution. 

While defining our situation in terms of “social change” does enable 
us to avoid some of the vain pretension implicit in the concept of progress,” 
to define our situation as a case of “social change” also precludes looking 
at tltf full range of what has happened and is now happening in Western 
Civilisation. Too frequently, defining the course of Western Civilization 
as a case of “social change*’ really constitutes little more than a “social 
problems” approach to the nature of life in which we can isolate a number 
of the elements that go to make up that life, but which does not enable 
us to see how those elements are related to each other, nor does it enable 
us to engage in any kind of meaningful interpretation of them, other than 
in a mildly negative way. 

If we are the beneficiaries of socio-cultural evolution, then 
what we have recently experienced and will experience takes on 
an entirely different meaning. We would recognize (at this point) 
that whatever strategies we come up with are tentative and subject 
to change. And if we are serious about developing strategies, 
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then we in academia would also be serious about tooling up 
to understand what it is we have to deal with. 

Perhaps the point can be made by referring to your remarks about 
“attitudes and values.” One can seriously question the fact that “the 
fundamentals” are up for grabs. What is less questionable (working within 
the context of socio-cultural evolution) is that the conditions in which 
man currently exists have so radically changed that we are simply faced 
with new moral problems. 

It is quite true that students one hundred years ago were not doing 
some of the things that they’re doing today. But then, one hundred years 
ago, students weren’t faced with the question that students are faced with 
today, namely, should I devote my time, and energy and skill to develop 
new techniques for killing human beings as the price for getting a college 
education. And there is good reason to believe that the moral questions 
one hundred years from now will be even more different than they are 
today. While the moral questions of today are quite different from those 
of yesterday, I am not altogether certain that this also means that “the 
fundamentals” are up for grab*. 

Secondly, when we get to the question of social responsibility, social 
involvement and the kind of leadership you suggest, it would appear that 
we ought to begin with a very careful assessment of where we are right 
now, and why we are where we are with respect to those items. It would 
appear to me that we who work in Luthera colleges have not been, nor 
are we now the servants of society. Rather, we have been and largely 
continue to be the servants of a privileged class. 

If, President Rand, you are referring to a wider social service and a 
wider social responsibility, we had better face the fact that such efforts 
are going to run into serious difficulties with our constituencies, difficulties 
not unlike those encountered in desegregating American life. So far as 
our constituencies are concerned, a college education still one of the 
most important avenues to success. If we start tampering with it, this is 
going to be a very serious threat to our constituencies and we shall get 
some very interesting reactions. 

If, however, you insist on responsibility, service and leadership, then 
I don’t think we need ask “where do we start?” The answer is too obvious. 
We have no right to go “there” and do something we are not willing to 
do in our own midst. In fact, we will not accomplish anything “out 
there” if we don’t first of all accomplish it in our own midst. 

If we are serious about serving the total society, then our boards of 
directors, our faculties and our student bodies ought to be representative 
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of that total society. Until we include such people in all areas of academic 
life (and by that their persons, not just their interests) it would seem 
that this talk about service, leadership and responsibility is going to be 
nothing more than a myth, by which we (and we alone) are deluded. 
Outside this context, our theology will continue to be what it frequently 
has been in the past, namely, rather empty rhetorical re-inforcement. 

Some of your suggestions, President Rand, about changing the cur- 
riculum are thoroughly exciting and one wishes that we could get at 
them immediately. 
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What’s So Special About a 
Lutheran College? 

LOUIS ALMEN 

Ideologically, the church-related college is a type of Christen- 
dom in die sphere of higher education . For some persons this 
represents an antiquated, discredited, counter-productive rela- 
tion between the church and the world of higher education 
today . The acceptance of a secularized education as the gov- 
erning reality is advocated by church college critics . 

There is a story in the development of the theme for this speech which, 
if told, will I hope put the announced topic in contemporary perspective. 
The first conversations outlining my assignment indicated that I was to 
attempt to chart the future of Lutheran junior colleges through the 
seventies. After a few days of reflection, I retreated from that task because 
I considered it to be too risky. The dozens of contingencies needing to 
be evaluated and reliably estimated to honestly make ten-year projections 
were beyond my available time and resources. For a while it appealed 
that I would be unable to accept this invitation to speak. 

At that point, in conversations the topic was reduced to an area hopefully 
lying within my competence and responsibility. The suggestion was made 
that the future orientation needed to be kept but that the future per- 
spective could be limited to the church’s expectations of its colleges in 
the next decade. In some ways I thought this narrower topic to be within 
my powers if I could simply project the conclusions of the Council on the 
Mission of LCA Colleges and Universities. With these conclusions I was 
familiar and in agreement. 

Further reflection, however, revealed that the Council statement was 
not phrased in the language of expectations as much as in the phraseology 
of mkeion. The basic thrust of that document is found in its delineation 
of the educational mission of the colleges. It is on the bask of that 
unique mission that the expectations of both church and college are pro- 
jected. I determined that a speech about the unique educational mission 
of Lutheran colleges would be in order and could conceivably make a 
contribution to future planning. 

Define Mission 

This speech, then, has developed through several stages, from reflection 
on a ten-year projection to an attempt to state the unique educational 
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mission of Lutheran colleges. Hopefully, this will be both safer and more 
helpful. I should point out that definition of mission is the primary task 
in planning for the future. The more rapid the changing circumstances, 
the more important it is to have dearly in mind the character of the 
educational mission we are trying to preserve and promote. Skaters who 
whirl, I am told, need to keep their eyes fixed on a base point with 
each turn or they soon suffer the disorientation of dizziness. The same 
appears to be true in these times of rapid social change for educators, 
churchmen and all citizens. Unless we frequently take a sighting on our 
goal, we are easily disoriented. 

In short, I hope to show you how Biblical theology and 
Lutheran thought do provide specific and spedal insights into 
what it means to know, into the character of the learning 
process and the meaning of service. It is assumed here that 
what the church expects of the colleges related to it is to 
give institutional expression to these insights. The fact is that 
the colleges related to the Lutheran Church do in substantial 
ways give expression to these Biblical and Lutheran insights 
and are in that important sense very spedal institutions. 

Lutheran colleges are spedal in other ways too. Compared to most 
educational institutions, they have remained small enough to preserve 
a sense of community, an important factor in an educational philosophy 
which puts primary emphasis upon the growth of the individual. Lutheran 
colleges also have distinguished musical traditions, a strong emphasis 
upon the humanities and excellent under-graduate preparation for all but 
the most esoteric academic fields. Each Lutheran college, furthermore, 
has a unique history and development making it a distinctive institution. 
The particular importance of the special character of its educational 
mission is that this distinctiveness is pervasive, belonging to the con- 
trolling purpose of the institution. 

L What it Means to Know 

What does it mean to know? This is the root question of education. 
Currently, we are in a communications revolution with three rathe? con- 
trasting movements, each relating to the question of what it means to 
know. The three are: 

1) greatly improved information retrieval systems 

2) linguistic analysis 

3) non-verbal communication. 

Louis Almin is Executive Secretary, Board of College 
Education and Church Vocations, Lutheran Church in 
America. 
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Each of these movements has made an impact upon curricula. 

The proponents of each of these movements operate from value as- 
sumptions about knowledge. The information enthusiasts, for example, 
would answer the question of what it means to know by inferring that 
knowing basically means access to all available information. Linguistic 
analysts, on the other band, assert that a person knows when he has 
applied rigid epistemological guidelines and has the proper verifiable 
referents for words or symbols. The non-verbal co mmuni cators, assured 
that they have their fingers on the human pulse, assert among other 
things, that you really know when you “feel” with another human being 
and sit with him in his situation. 

Each of these knowledge “philosophies” has curricular application. The 
information retrieval enthusiasts seek to introduce courses in computer use 
and search for methods of transforming existing courses through the ap- 
plication of new information systems. Linguistic analysts have pre-empted 
philosophy in many places and seek to use their methodologies to in- 
crease precision in the use of language and the development of knowledge 
systems. The non-verbal communicators promote “involvement” courses 
and occasionally insert the use of sensitivity groups in speech or psy- 
chology to break through “rationalizations” and expose man as he really is. 

The Biblical Understanding of Knowledge 

The Bible offers its own understanding of what it means to know. 
The Greek word, “gnosis,” in the New Testament reveals five levels or 
aspects of the Biblical understanding of what it means to know . 1 The 
first three levels the Bible shares with Greek thought; the last two are 
unique to the New Testament. The first level of knowing is to know 
fact Without facts a reality picture is not possible. However, facts alone 
do not give real understanding. To really know, it is necessary to move 
to the second level, to the level of idea. Ideas are the patterns in which 
farts make, sense. And it goes without saying that a good ed ucatio n is 
one in which the student develops a fund of critically analyzed ideas. 
But ideas themselves come in patterns. Some are more important than 
others; some are prior; some are more comprehensive, and so on. The 
patterns in which ideas take shape constitute level three, systems or 
philosophies. 

With educators, I’m sure, the insight has not been lost that in these 
three levels we have a good definition of the intellectual core of a liberal 
arts education. Some junior college educators do not even seek to achieve 
all three levels of the Greek understanding of what it mwann to know, 
because 'their orientation is primarily on the vocational rather than on 
the humanities. However, church-related junior college education requires 
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level three because level three interacts creatively with level four in the 
Biblical understanding of what it merrs to know. It is in the context 
of the quest for the meaning of life that the Gospel first begins to 
make sense. Further, it is in the process of putting together a larger 
view of life that a Christian philosophy of life can take shape. 

Level four of the meaning of gnosis is that you do not really 
know until you know Him in Whom all things hold together. 

You may indeed have thought about the meaning of life without 
Him, but when you know Him, He becomes the center of 
that meaning and other realities or ideas are judged in relation- 
ship to Him. Thus, you see, level three and level four are 
interactive. If through confrontation by the Gospel, Love be- 
comes the controlling guide for all conduct, that is a basis for 
building a philosophy of life. Other things are evaluated in 
reference to it. 

It should be said that knowing Him as Lord and Saviour is not an 
exercise in syllogistic thought, although reason is essential in making 
sense out of life in terms of His primacy. Knowing Him as Lord and 
Savior can best be spoken of in the existential terms of confronting One 
who makes us His own. In Luther’s explanation to the third article of 
the Apostle’s Creed, the existential character of belief is stated as fol- 
lows: “I believe that I cannot by my own reason or strength believe in 
Jesus Christ, my Lord, or come to Him, but the Holy Spirit has called 
me through the Gospel, enlightened me by his gifts.” This refers to a 
Reality perceived in the process of confrontation by the Gospel, a 
Reality which is affirmed by the Christian and held with conviction. 

Truth Must Possess You 

You do not really know in the Biblical understanding of knowledge 
until you know Him in Whom all things hold together; Him Who is 
Logos, the One through whom all things have been made and toward 
whom all things tend. 

Hie final level of gnosis is that yon do not really know until 
the truth possesses yon. In Christian terms God Is Love and man 
cannot be said to know God Who is Love until he loves. The 
truth most possess you before you really know. Knotring in die 
mid involves doing. Thought and action become one integrated 
movement. 

Only a moment’s reflection is required to realize that the church does 
have a specific, fundamental, definable idea of what it means to know. 
Further, it is obvious that Ibis graduated and inclusive understanding of 
what it means to know does not exclude any of the current communica- 
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tion movements listed earlier and that, positively, it helps to put them in 
perspective without violating their integrity. The church’s reasonable ex- 
pectation of its colleges, then, is the development of the five levels of what 
it means to know from die Biblical understanding. 

11. Lutheran Ideology and die Character of Learning 

Knowing is the central core of education; but education is more than 
knowing if it is defined in its most narrow intellectual sense. Learning 
is a process, an educational process, which in itself has values both to 
the individual and to society, values such as perseverance or the ac- 
ceptance of discipline. 

The learning process of education has been described from several 
specific perspectives. For instance, from the individual’s standpoint, learn- 
ing is a maturation process by which the individual is enabled to be- 
come his best uelf. Education is, from this perspective, the means by 
which the individual develops his potential. 

Educators also frequently view education as a socializing process. The 
classroom is a microsociety in which the person learns how to relate 
successfully with other people. It is an important means by which society 
prepares the young for good citizenship. The extra-curricular activities in 
the :chool are also consciously promoted for their socializing value. 

As recent demands for Black culture courses have reminded us, educa- 
tion is an acculturating process. Through it we learn of our ethnic roots 
and in this way more dearly define who we are. This kind of education 
is intimately associated with the family and to a certain extent the church. 
But formal education has been asked to assume a major role in promoting 
the historical and cultural understanding necessary for the appreciation 
of our sub-cultures. As Lutherans we know much about education as an 
acculturating force from our own strongly ethnic backgrounds. Lutheran 
colleges continued to contribute significantly as acculturating agents. 

Education is Soda] Salvation 

Today, surely more than in the past, education is a fixing process as 
educators are drafted to use their expertise in solving social problems of 
pressing concern. In fact, education is seen by many as file means to 
social salvation. Recent interpretations of American higher education view 
it as the central institution of our contemporary society to which aU the 
other major institution — government, business, agriculture — look for 
leadership. As rapid change makes old ways obsolete, the expertise gained 
through mastery of a field of knowledge is required to establish new, 
viable systems. 

All these aspects of the learning process — maturation, social- 
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ization, acculturation — are a part of college education. However, 
the church, recognizing these contributions, aspects more of its 
colleges in the learning process. Just as education can be the 
means by which an individual is socialized or acculturated, it 
can and ought to be the means by which the individual can 
grow in faith as he learns. 

A fundamental Biblical perspective has to do with the understanding 
of the presence of God in the world. The New Testament speaks of 
Christ as everywhere present In Ephesians Paul speaks of Christ’s ascent 
into heaven in these words, “That he might fill all things.” Luther, 
defining how Christ fills all things, did not confuse things with Christ but 
indicated that Christ was a type of consubstantial spiritual reality, in, 
with, and under all things. 

The world is a mask of God, who becomes visible to faith and is 
happily enjoyed in His creation. Learning from this perspective can be 
spoken of as similar to “stereo communication” in which spirit and things, 
though separate, interact creatively and joyfully, needing each other to be 
fulfilled. Outstanding examples of this approach to scholarship, such as 
Helhard de Chardin, are models of a holistic style of learning which seeks 
“whole” visions, resists reductionism, and creatively relates spirit and 
matter. Christ, the Logos, the Alpha and the Omega, is effectively related 
to His Creation in that style of learning which is a type of “stereo 
..communication.” 



Two Communities 

Another concept uniquely appropriate to a theological understanding 
of the learning process has to do with the relation between church and 
world. Augustine wrote about the City of God and the City of Man; and 
Luther, approaching the subject in a different age and from a somewhat 
different perr-'ective, spoke of the two kingdoms. Both theologians 
recognized 'i. separateness and the interdependence of the two communi- 
ties. The City of God existed within the City of Man and was to a 
certain extent dependent upon the larger community; yet, its true life was 
derived from that Perfect Reality dwelling in, with, and under time 
and space. 

The Community of Faith, a community of sinners who acknowledge 
their acceptance by the Perfect Reality, gives visible expression to the 
City of God and has the responsibility of witnessing to that Reality in 
the City of Man in order that the City of Man may grow toward 
perfection. The two communities are related in ways which make them 
dependent upon one another. The political kingdom provides law and 
order and the spiritual kingdom enlivens the will to mutual service, 
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peace and personal fulfillment. This is the rationale of Christendom 
wherein both spheres acknowledge and support one another . 2 

Ideologically, the church-related college is a type of Christendom in 
the sphere of higher education. For some persons this represents an 
antiquated, discredited, counter-productive relation between the church and 
the world of higher education today. The acceptance of a secularized 
education as the governing reality is advocated by church college critics. 
This is what Harvey Cox suggests in The Secular City, for example. The 
role that Cox sees for the church in higher education is the prophetic 
function of criticism and the priestly service of group reconciliation. 

These are traditional roles and no one can quarrel with them. 
Furthermore, in the public universities in the USA where official 
identification with religion is forbidden, the church must adapt its minis try 
to the limitations of the situation. The church, however, need not give up 
its larger role in church-related private education simply because the 
majority of students are enrolled in universities which are officially 
indifferent to religious values. 

Faith and Life Fructified 

The church-related college deliberately seeks to keep the “community 
of faith” and the “co mmuni ty of learning” (the academic versions of the 
City of God and the City of Man) in creative interaction. It is in this 
process that the church’s faith and life can be fructified by all avenues 
of learning; and conversely, it is in this close association that the church’s 
insights into the nature of man and coir munity can be vitally incorporated 
into the arts, humanities and sciences. As group speaks to group, changes 
take place in each and both are served . 8 

While the Lutheran Church holds to a two kingdom theology, it has 
never given its imprimatur to a particular polity or church/society relation- 
ship. It has tended to judge all structures by their fruitfulness. The 
church college is an institutional expression of a form of two kingdom 
relationship in which there is formal support for both kingdoms with 
expected fruitful interaction between them. It has the formal advantage of 
a supportive environment and has played a tremendous role in fostering 
a theologically informed laity. Its success, however, depends upon the 
vitality of both the community of faith and community of learning. 

HI. The Meaning of Service 

The third topic, service, is perhaps closest to the theme of this con- 
ference and is, I think, the place at which the current demand for 
relevance most frequently focuses. Faculty, students, civic leaders, Black 
power groups, and others sense the urgency of turning the expertise of 
the university to the task of solving current social problems. They want 
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the academic man to serve the pressing needs of the day. luolic service 
has never been alien to higher education, but today it has become an 
insistent demand. 

At the same time as these entreaties for service are coming from outside, 
the academic community has been undergoing some changes which have 
modified the climate for service within the institution. Students have 
pushed administrators to the extreme, creating adversary roles for both 
sides. As this has developed, the trend toward unionization of faculties 
has tended to decrease professionalism on the one hand and on the other 
hand to establish contract limitations upon the intellectual and personal 
services of the professor. (I here note a tendency and do not wish these 
comments to be interpreted as a stance for or against unionization.) 

From all external appearances these campus developments 
have irritated the academic working situation and diminished 
professional motivation. They may even have sent many aca- 
demics packing for more agreeable working surroundings. Serv- 
ice to students by faculty and administration will very likely re- 
quire greater personal sacrifice in the foreseeable future. Campus 
conflict has pulled down the ivy from the towers. 

The Christian concept of diakonia gains particular pertinence in this 
situation. In the New Testament diakonia defines a type of service which 
has its prototype in Christ. In Philippians 2:4-9 Paul explains bow the 
Christ emptied himself in order to raise man to his fullness. “Though he 
was in the form of God, he did not think it a thing to be grasped but 
emptied himself, taking the form of a servant.” The constraining phrase 
for the Christian in this famous passage is in the introductory words, 
“Have this mind in you . . .” 

A word study of diakonia in the New Testament also reveals that in 
addition to loving personal sacrifice there are two other elements in its 
meaning constellation. They are 1) service to the needy who have no 
claim on the one who serves even people who are far removed and 
unknown, and 2) identification with and involvement on behalf of the 
ones who are served. 

First Deacons in Conflict 

I do not mean to imply, by citing the unique understanding of service 
found in the Bible and in true Christianity, that Christian service exdudes 
conflict or protest. Far from it, the first deacons in the Christian Church 
arose in response to a conflict The pressures that divide men do not 
skip the church related colleges. Here, however, in the academic world 
there is a group of people taking seriously the injunction to have the 
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same mind in them as was in Christ. Another dimension to the “common 
life" is acknowledged; another healing, creative, community-building force 
is at work. It rubs off. It makes a difference. 

The church expects that in the colleges related to it, colleges marked by 
religious vitality as well as excellence in the pursuit of arts and sciences, 
there will be a “lifting up” of servant roles. Such emphasis must arise out 
of the concern of the college community. Christian diakonia cannot be 
manufactured or coerced; it is a gift of the Spirit. Where found it is a 
generating and healing power. The love which serves is in itself a human 
fulfillment “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

The statements made in this address clearly indicate that the church 
expects its colleges to be independent educational institutions, which in 
their independence give educational expression to IliWical understandings 
of the nature of reality. I hope that what I have said has helped to 
answer the question, “What’s so special about a Lutheran college? 

FOOTNOTES 

1 The insights on the Biblical words used in this speech have been gained from 
study of the Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, edited by Gerhard 
Kittel and translated by Geoffry W. Bromilley — Wm. B. Eerdman’s Publishing Co. 

*In no sense should this be considered an isolationist situation, since no one 
in our present society can be effectively shielded from the major issues of the day. 
Positively, this situation makes possible the development of a special resource for 
the birth of a theonomy, to use Tillich’s term for the ideal relationship between 
Christ and culture. 

* Leslie Newbigin in his book, Honest Religion for Secular Man, an SCM Paper- 
back, develops a critique of various Christian responses to secularization and holds 
that education cannot fulfill its task on a secularized basis. Education is basically 
value-oriented and needs to develop a strong value orientation to be fully effective. 



Higher Education Must Become Modern 

c. c. COLVERT 

There are some professors who are better researchers and 
writers than they are teachers. There are others who are better 
teachers than researchers, and a few who are good at both. All 
three types of professors are needed and should be encouraged 
through salary raises and promotions. We must give greater 
emphasis to good teaching. 

There are many things wrong with our government, but it is still 
the best government in the world today. There are many ways in 
which higher education is deficient, yet ours is the best higher educa- 
tional system among the nations of the world. 

Business and industry are modernizing very rapidly. In fact, busi- 
ness and industry have kept a continuous modernization program in 
effect at a more rapid rate during the past twenty years than at any 
time in the history of oar nation. 

The jet age came into being during World War U. The outer space 
rocket age has developed within the past few years. All of these and 
other developments make our age the age of technology. This present 
age of developments has influenced a of our lives, our churches, our 
homes, our cities, our schools, and just about everything else. 

Of course, everything is relative. The stagecoach was faster than the 
wagon, the car faster than the stagecoach, and the airplane was faster 
than the car. And now, we have rocket travel, a very fast and so far 
our safest mode of transportation, but still slower than the speed ot 
light. Such comparisons remind me of the story of the snail who was 
riding on the back of the turtle. He exclaimed, “Whee”lt 

Now let us turn our attention to higher education — college and uni- 
versity education. This is of interest to students, college faculties and 
administrators, and to the supporters of higher education, in fact all 
citizens. Citizens pay the bills for higher education as tax payers and/or 
church members. 

There are five areas of higher education I would like to bring to 
your attention as important areas for modernization. There are many 
others, of course. 
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Modernize libraries 

The first is that of modernizing our libraries to become “Materials 
Instruction Centers,” or “Resource Learning Centers.” Until recently, li- 
braries were the place where books, periodicals, maps, and music 
records were kept. Today we are modernizing our library services but 
not fast enough. 

The Resource Learning Center is the library and much more. 

It is excitingly much more. It is a challenging concept. It 
houses tapes of lectures by the professor for a particular course 
where the student can listen before class and after class if he 
desires. Possibly not all the lectures would be taped, but stra- 
tegic crces where the student would benefit by such experiences. 

There would be computer assisted instructional programs where the 
student would use programmed computers and teletypewriters to study 
questions and problems hr should know, such problems as mathematics, 
history, languages, and any other discipline. These are subjects pro- 
grammed to assist the student, in his learning, his critical thinking, and 
his judgments. 

He can listen to plays, literature, music, great speeches, lectures from 
outside experts in his subject field through the miracle of electronics 
— right in the instructional Materials Center. All of these materials can 
be programmed — even television tapes, and can be commanded at will 
by the student or faculty member by dialing them by code numbers. 
Such procedures will enliven learning and teaching and can be wired 
into dormitory rooms or study areas. Student learning will be greatly 
enriched. 

Library references on any subject can be programmed by way of 
the computer so that the student or faculty member can dial such a 
subejct and In succession, on a TV screen and/or print-out from a 
computer — all such material will be given to the student or faculty 
member. Such devices will give the student much more time for study- 
ing and for his research instead of so much time devoted to looking 
up references. Materials from libraries sdl over the world can be pro- 
grammed for such use. 

This Materials Instruction Center will furnish the professor 
and the student with any and all types of mass media ma- 
terials. Such will include, as stated, tapes, film strips, movies, 
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TV tapes, and variations of these. Ail of these are at the instant 
command of the professor and student through this Center. 

Such a facility will need much more personnel to serve the fac- 
ulty and students, such as programmers, media instrument repairmen, 
graphic artists, attendants for programmed learning centers, production- 
ists, operators, and schedulers. These will cost money. It will be worth 
it because they will produce more efficient teaching and learning and 
decrease drop outs. As a result those who finance higher education 
will get more for their money. 

Higher Education Needs the Best 

The second area of modernization for discussion is that of the fac- 
ulty. Former Governor LeRoy Collins of Florida, who did much to 
modernize higher education in his state, said, among other things, in 
a 1962 meeting of the Association for Higher Education in Chicago, 
that we are in an age of intellectual revolution. For this and other 
reasons higher education needs the best in research, the best in cur- 
riculum, and the best in faculty. A good faculty is most important. 
The Materials Instructional Center is the heart of the college or uni- 
versity but the faculty is the soul of it 

Henry W. Wriston, formerly president of Brown University and now 
president of the American Assembly, Columbia University, in an article 
titled, “Publish or Perish,” in the Saturday Review about three years 
ago, state that it is hard to evaluate good teaching. He further states 
that student opinions concerning who is a good professor are uncertain. 
I do not agree completely with this last statement. By and large students 
do know who are good teachers. They do not know all of them be- 
cause a few years from now additional professors may be added to 
the original list. 

Many of my colleagues in higher education do not agree 
with me, but I do not believe colleagues of professors and 
administrators should adopt the policy of “publish or perish.” 
There are some professors who are better researchers and 
writers than they are teachers. There are others who are better 
teachers than researchers, and a few who are good at both. 

All three types of professors are needed and should be en- 
couraged through salary raises and promotions. We must give 
greater emphasis to good teaching. 

On the other hand, Wriston states in the same article quoted above 
that, “So far as effective instruction is concerned, those who do not 
publish do perish.” An article titled “Education” in Time Magazine 
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of a few years ago has a statement that, “Most good teachers, in fact, 
cannot resist publishing: they have something they want to say to the 
world beyond the classrooms.” 

This is possibly true, yet a faculty member can also submit to in- 
service training as to better techniques of instruction, better use of mass 
media, techniques of grading, and many others. We must do more of 
this sort of thing just as medical doctors, lawyers, and some men of 
other professions do. 

Speaking of good college professors, the above article in Time on 
ten outstanding college professors has a statement that: 

All ten of them (outstanding professors) have demonstrated 
sound scholarship through publication, all are immersed in a 
conviction that their scholarship has an irresistible relevance to 
life, and feel compelled to convey that relevance. 

All believe that insights, ideas, ways of thinking, methods of 
inquiry, are far more important to implant in young minds 
than any specific points of knowledge. 

Another word to those who finance higher education: good faculty 
will cost more money — more money to keep good faculty members al- 
ready in the employment of the college and to secure other needed 
good faculty members. On the other hand, such a type of faculty mem- 
ber will produce a better student for you out of your sons and 
daughters. 

Boards of colleges and administrators more than ever and despite 
shortages of faculty members, must strive harder to secure top faculty 
members for our youth. We need such professors to offset the criticism 
which Dr. Vernon R. Alden, President of Ohio University, gives in an 
article in Saturday Review two years ago. He states, quote: 

Too many of our brilliant students coming out of college today 
tend to be merely commentators, observers, and critics of 
society. We seem to ^ave an oversupply of detached observers, 
young people who are slotted cocktail party conversationalists, 
and brilliant analysts of other peoples’ activity and behavior. We 
have a great undersupply of young people who can and will take 
responsibility — “doers,” innovators, and risk takers. So many 
young men and women from first rate colleges reveal an un- 
willingness to be fully committed. They seem reluctant to 
participate actively in the world in which they are living. 

Our t hinkin g concerning the college professor can be concluded by 
stating that boards and administrators, including departmental heads and 
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their faculties, must search critically for faculty members who are not 
only proficient in their special field but must find such professional 
personnel who are amenable to learning about the use of mass media 
instructional materials and will use in-service training opportunities to 
improve their teaching techniques and a better understanding of the 
college students. The corollary to this is that boards and administrators 
must furnish this in-service training and mass media instructional ma- 
terials including personnel to prepare needed materials and to operate 
the machines when and where needed. The doctors, lawyers and archi- 
tects have many technicians who assist them, why not the college pro- 
fessor? 

Institutional Research 

The third area of modernization to be mentioned is in the field of 
institutional research. Colleges and universities must do more research 
inside the college, that is, internal research, or institutional research. 
All of you — all citizens and college officials and faculties — can see the 
need and advantage of such research. All going businesses and indus- 
trial firms do a great deal of research. 

E. R. Carpenter, Director of Academic Research at Pennsylvania State 
University, stated recently that each higher educational institution itself 
must do constant institutional research to assist in long range planning. 
This is the current concept for colleges and universities. 

He lists three planning problems: 

The first problem is to arrange for that order of planning 
steps which will provide for creative thinking and new concepts 
for solution to problems. 

The second problem as to how new educational theory con- 
cepts, and proposed educational theory, and proposed or- 
ganizational changes can be judged for incorporation into new 
designs and then validated by research. 

Problem number three is that of establishing an adequate 
basis of dependable information for planning and of design- 
ing new institutions for adaptations to social changes and edu- 
cational purposes. 

Through institutional research scientific answers as to enrollment pro- 
jections ten to fifteen years ahead, building needs of the different types 
and purposes, projected costs of these buildings, projected cost of the 
educational operation of the college, and faculty needs as to the num- 
ber of additional members and the academic areas in which they are 
needed. 
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Also, as someone has said, we need to examine our present methods 
of admitting students to our colleges — we need a new definition of 
excellence. We need additional yardsticks to measure potential college 
students. We must find ways to identify such characteristics as motiva- 
tion, creativity, imagination, and emotional maturity. We must find ways 
to challenge the average as well as the really oustanding students more 
than we seem to be doing today. Institutional research can assist in 
finding these answers. 

Use of Faculty In Planning 

The fourth area is that of college organization and administration. 
A simple statement of the problem is that we must use more faculty 
members and students on our committees and in the planning in our 
colleges. 

Today faculty members are professional people. As such we must 
treat them as professionals. They teach and do research in higher educa- 
tion. Theii judgment today is based upon very sound knowledge, interest 
in the college and the student. 

As a result we should have faculty members not only man- 
ning our faculty committees as they do now but also as rep- 
resentatives of the faculty on administrative co mmi ttees, such as 
faculty personnel, finances, budgets, fund raising, and adminis- 
trative organizations, such as administrative councils, or the 
equivalents. We should have faculty members on student re- 
cruitment committees. 

It seems that when faculty members know more about their college, 
they are more willing and able to support the college and to assist 
in overcoming its shortcomings, such as faculty, finances and the like. 

Likewise, students should have the privilege of having representative 
membership on most all, if not all, committees of the college, possibly 
without vote. There are some committees on which students should have 
vote. These have to do with all matters pertaining directly to students 
themselves. 

A note of caution: It seems that when many of the faculties and 
students organize Into associations and select representatives 
for subgroups and committees that a small minority group within 
each will maneuver to elect the president or chairman and repre- 
sentatives from this minority group and such are not represen- 
tative of the faculty or students. 

Sometimes I think that no representative of the faculty or students 
should be so designated unless one more than half of the total of each 
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group votes for this representation. Even if 75 per cent of the group 
is a voting quorum and a majority vote Is one more than half, then 
out of 100 votes 75 could be a quorum and 38 a majority vote, for 
election. Such a procedure permits 38 per cent to elect its representa- 
tives. The above is a note of caution. 

Serve the Church 

The fifth and last area is not one in need of so much moderniza- 
tion as it is one in need of greater emphasis. This is the area of serv- 
ice to die Church which supports the college. 

I firmly believe that the denominational college has a very important 
place in higher education in this country. They are needed as a catalytic 
agent to even public colleges. The denominational college can do cer- 
tain things that the public college cannot do but needs to be done. 

The denominational college must increase its emphasis on 
the idea of greater service to its Church and its membership. 

The denominational college can stress openly the principles of 
church doctrine. It can teach the Bible not only as literature 
but as its denomination interprets it. It can teach its church 
history. The curriculum, in other words, can be constructed so 
as better to serve the Church. The college can set up programs 
for training church secretaries, church workers, church and 
business managers. It can set up conferences for ministers, 
laymen, church workers, and Sunday School teachers on and 
off the campus. 

I would like to see greater expansion of extension services of the 
denominational colleges to pastors, Sunday School teachers, missionaries, 
and the laymen in any of the fields taught in the colleges, including 
academic subjects. Such services could include courses for the in-service 
training of pastors and all other religious workers. 

The denominational college should constantly strive to better serve 
its clientele — all of the peop T ~ of its denomination. 

There are many other areas in higher education which are in need 
of modernization, as anything does which makes progress. Other areas 
could be student personnel, faculty ratings, merit raises, and research 
versus teaching, to mention a few. 

And now may I say that it is a real pleasure to be here. You are 
most challenging and I think private higher has a special place in all 
of higher education. 

May God bless you. 
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56th ANNUAL COi* MENTION 
OF THE 

LUTHERAN EDUCATIONAL, CONFERENCE 
OF NORTH AMERICA 

EDUCATIONAL STRATEGIES FOR SOCIAL CHANGE 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 10 
9:00 ajn. 

Meeting of Executives, Boards of College Education and Division of 
Educational Services, Lutheran Council in the USA 

Seminary Session, CastflHan A 
10:00 — 5:00 p.m. 

7:00—9:30 p.m* 

Meeting of i'residents 

Staff Service: Dr. Donald W. Herb Executive Secretary, Division of 
Educational Services, Lutheran Council in the USA 
(Coffee served at 3:00 p.m., Dinner not scheduled) 

Junior College Session, CastOfian B 
Dr. Ernest D. Nielsen, presiding 
3:00 — 5:00 p.m* 

Speaker: Dr. C. C. Colvert, Professor and Consultant in Junior 
College Education, University of Texas 
6:00 p.m. 

Dinner, Venetian Room 

Speaker: Dr. Louis Almen, Executive Secretary, Board of College 
Education and Church Vocations, Lutheran Church in America 
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Board of Directors 
6:00 pjxu 

Dinner meeting, Walnut Room 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 11 

General Sessions, CastiDian Room 
Dr. Sidney A. Rand, presiding 
1:00 pjn. 

First Session, Luncheon 

Lina R. Meyer Lecture: Dr. Sidney A. Rand, “Educational Strategies 
for Social Change” 

3:00 p.m. 

Second Session 

Commentators: Dr. Joseph L. Knutson, President, Concordia College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota 

Dr. Harold Haas, Dean of the College, Wagner College 

Dr. Jeff Johnson, Associate Professor of Sociology, Valparaiso 
University 

General Discussion on Theme 
5:00 p.m. 

Business Meeting 
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The 

ANNUAL REPORT 
of the 

SECRETARY-TREASURER 
THE LUTHERAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF NORTH AMERICA 

Shamrock Hilton, Houston, Texas January 11, 1970 

This report is the second provided through staff services of the Division 
of Educational Services, Lutheran Council in the USA. The Board of 
Directors of this Conference in March 1968 elected the associate executive 
secretary of DES as its secretary-treasurer. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Institutional membership was reduced by one with the dissociation of 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y., from the Luthem Church in America 
and this Conference. There continue 14 seminaries, 14 junior colleges, 
33 senior colleges and five church boards of education — college, higher 
or theological. 

Further reduction in institutional membership is likely when the board 
of Michigan Lutheran College announces the change in ownership of 
MLC to Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 

An invitation to individuals for membership resulted in die addition 
of 29 members. 

Upon his election as president of the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, 
Dr. J. A. O. Preus, vice-president, resigned that position. 

BUDGET 

Attached as Exhibit A is an unaudited financial report, showing the 
budget and actual expenses. The Conference’s records are presently under 
audit in the Treasurer’s office of the Lutheran Council in the USA where 
account mg and record keeping is achieved. The audited statement will be 
provided the Board of Directors when it next meets. 

Beginning January 1, 1969 with a balance of $7,377.05, there were 
receipts during die year of $4,814.25 and disbursement? of $5,791.34, 
leaving a balance on December 31, 1969 of $6,899.96. Included in 
receipts is a gift of $50.00 from the Lutheran Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dues assessed were $25.00 for boards, $50.00 for two-year colleges 
and seminaries, $100.00 for four-year colleges, and $5.00 for individuals. 
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Funds bequeathed by Lina R. Meyer were received in May, invested 
on June 1, and show interest earned of $182.85. 

ENROLLMENT 

Attached as Exhibit B is a partial, preliminary enrollment report as 
gathered by the Office of Research, Archives and Statistics, Lutheran 
Council in the USA. The completed report, which is to be sent participating 
institutions, is scheduled for release this week. 

The report shows for seminaries a percent change increase of B.D./ 
M.Div. students from last year of 6.7%; junior colleges up 1.2%; senior 
colleges down 1.1%; attributable to comparing the total enrollment of 36 
institutions this year with 37 the previous year when Hartwick was in- 
cluded. Almost as many four-year colleges, however, show slight decreases 
in total fulltime enrollment as show comparable increases. 

PRESIDENTS 

New presidents serving member institutions are John H. Tietjen, 
Concordia Seminary, St.Louis; Thomas H. Langevin, Capital; Frank R. 
Barth, Gustavus Adolphus; John H. Morey, Muhlenberg; Eugene W. 
Weigman, Pacific Lutheran; and G. Kenneth Andeen, Wittenberg. 

Presidents retiring were F. Eppling Reinartz, Lutheran Theological 
Southern Seminary (effective 1970); Harold L. Yochum, Capital; and 
Alfred O. Fuerbringer, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. Resigning to 
assume the presidency of the Lutheran Church-Mis souri Synod was 
J. A. O. Preus, Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, Illinois. 

ANNUAL CONVENTION 

The 55th annual convention held at the Pittsburgh Hilton, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, January 11-13, 1969 attracted 91 registrants. Its proceed- 
ings, under the theme “Whose Institutions?” were printed in quantity of 
3,100 copies and distributed in similar amount. 

The current annual convention has been reduced in length, from 
portions of three days to two one-half days, largely at the request of 
the Association of American Colleges, to whose annual meeting this Con- 
ference has been historically allied. The AAC requested allied groups thia 
year not to begin their meetings prior to its opening session and to 
attempt to intertwine meetings with those of AAC. Because one-half 
the membership of this Conference does not hold membership in AAC, 
the Board of Directors did not move its convention from its customary 
pre-AAC location, but did shorten its time span. 

Special guests at this year’s convention are representatives from 
Lutheran Brotherhood, Aid Association for Lutherans, National Lutheran 
Campus Ministry, Wheat Ridge Foundation, and Deaconess Community 
of the LCA 
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YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 

While the constitutional function of this Conference is to provide a 
free forum for discussion of educational issues, there develop occasions 
when other services are required. This year special surveys were conducted 
on seminary presidential salaries, student unrest, institutional deficits and 
gift income. The latter survey was used by the president of the Conference 
to prepare a statement on the Tax Reform Act of 1969 for presentation 
before the Senate Committee on Finance, which was accomplished by the 
president and secretary-treasurer of the Conference and the vice-president 
of St Olaf College. 

The B.ttid of Directors decided not to contribute funds to the support 
of the E. urgency Committee for Full Funding of Education Program* 
an associi don of Washington representatives of education associations 
formed to work for federal funding up to full authorization of education 
enactments. The decision not to contribute was made on the basis that not 
all member institutions had a direct stake in the outcome, and further 
that related institutions were approached through other education 
associations. 

The secretary-treasurer became a member of the National Committee 
in Support of the Four Colleges Trust Fund, a group of eight individuals 
extablished to receive funds in support of the four Connecticut Catholic 
colleges which have been named in civil action over use of federal funds 
to finance construction of academic facilities. While the committee was 
forming in August, the secretary-treasurer consulted the officers, informed 
the Board prior to final arrangements, and has since informed the 
membership. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER’S OFFICE 

The Washington Office of the Division of Educational Services, 
Lutheran Council in the USA, continues to maintain a special LECNA 
identity when opportunities present themselves, in the examples of the 
Emergency Committee for Full Funding, the Connecticut College case, and 
the Senate Committee on Finance testimony. This identity is also 
necessary for the many requests for information on Lutheran higher 
education which range from candidates for doctoral degrees to federal 
offices in need of special statistics or information. 

It has been again this year the pleasure of the undersigned to serve you. 

Howard E . Holcomb 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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1969 


1969 


I. INCOME 


Budget 


Actual 


A. Balance on Hand, January 1 


$ 7,877.05 


$ 7,877.05 


B. Dues from Members 






1. Institutions and Boards 




4,566.25 


2. Individuals 




208.00 




4,825.00 


4,764.25 


C. Gifts 




50.00 


TOTAL 


$12,702.05 


$12,691.30 


II. EXPENSES 






A. Services Rendered 






1. Typing, etc. 


50.00 


0.00 


B. General Operation 






1. Postage & Express 


175.00 


150.00 


2. Printing 


3,500.00 


2,628.31 


3. Stationery & Supplies 


200.00 


171.06 


4. Telephone & Telegrams 


100.00 


11.20 


5. Subscriptions & Dues 


175.00 


155.00 


6. Travel for Board of Directors 


1,200.00 


755.99 


7. Annual Meeting 


1,200.00 


1,804.78 


8. Contingent; misc. 


200.00 


0.00 


9. Bulk Mailing 




115.00 


TOTAL 


$ 6,800.00 


$ 5,791.34 


III. Balance, December 31, 1969 


$ 5,902.05 


$ 6,899.96 


LINA R. MEYER LECTURE FUND 




I. Deposit, June 1, 1969 


$5,000.00 


Interest, December 31, 1969 




182.85 


TOTAL, December 31, 1969 


$5,182.85 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON RESOLUTIONS 

1. Resolved, That we express our thanks to Mr. Howard E. Holcomb, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Conference, for faithful and effective service. 

2. Resolved, That we express our gratitude to the officers and Board of 
Directors of the Conference, and to those who planned and participated 
in the S6th Annual Convention. 

3. Resolved, That we welcome the following new presidents of member 
institutions: 

John H. Tietjen, Concordia Seminary, St, Louis 
Thomas H. Langevin, Capital University 
Frank R. Barth, Gustavus Adolphus College 
John H. Morey, Muhlenberg College 
Eugene W. Wiegman, Pacific Lutheran University 
G. Kenneth Andeen, Wittenberg University 

4. Resolved, That we express our appreciation for the service to member 
institutions rendered by the following presidents: 

A. O. Fuerbringer, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis 

Harold L. Yochum, Capital University 

Erling M. Jensen, Muhlenberg College 

Robert A. L. Mortvedt, Pacific Lutheran University 

Martin L. Cole, Texas Lutheran College 

5. Resolved, That we express our congratulations and our prayers for his 
leadership to J. A. G. Preus, President of the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, as well as our appreciation for his service to 
Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, Illinois 

Submitted by: 

E. D. Farwell, Chairman 
L. Dale Lund 
Martin J. Neeb 
January 11, 1970 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 1970 

Fresident Albert G. Huegli, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 

Indiana 



Vice-President Sigvald D. Fauske, Waldorf College, Forest City, Iowa 

Secretary- Howard E. Holcomb, Division of Educational Services, 

Treasurer Lutheran Council in the USA, Washington, D.C. 

Members-at-large : 

Class of 1971 

John W. Bachman, Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa 
Arthur O. Davidson, Wagner College, Staten Island, 
New York 

L. Dale Lund, Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 

Class of 1972 

Raymond M. Bost, Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, 
North Carolina 

Raymond M. Olson, California Lutheran College, 
Thousand Oaks, California 

John H. Tietjen, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 



INSTITUTIONAL PRESIDENTS 
LUTHERAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF NORTH AMERICA 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
John H. Tietjen, Concordia Seminary , St. Louis, Mo. 

Lorman Petersen, Acting, Concordia Theological Seminary , Springfield, 
111 . 

Edward C< Fendt, Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary , 

Columbus, Ohio 

Frederick K. Wentz, Hamma School of Theology , Springfield, Ohio 
Alvin N. Rogness, Luther Theological Seminary , St Paul, Minn. 

Stewart W. Herman, Lutheran School of Theology , Chicago, 111. 

Donald R. Heiges, Lutheran Theological Seminary , Gettysburg, Pa. 
Donald R. Heiges, Lutheran Theological Seminary , Philadelphia, Pa. 
William E. Hordern, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 

Saskatoon, Sask., Can. 

F. Eppling Reinartz, Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, 

Columbia, S.C. 

Clemens H. Zeidler, Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Charles M. Cooper, Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Kent S. Knutson, Wart burg Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 
U. S. Leupold, Waterloo Lutheran Seminary, Waterloo, Ont., Can. 

FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 

Oscar A. Anderson, Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Clarence W. Sorensen. Augustana College, Rock Island, 111. 

Charles L. Balcer, Augustana College, Sioux Falls, S.D. 

Arvin W. Hahn, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan 

Raymond M. Olson, California Lutheran College, Thousand Oaks, Calif. 

Thomas H. Langevin, Capital University, Columbus, Ohio 

Harold H. Lentz, Carthage College, Kenosha, Wise. 

Joseph L. Knutson, Concordia College, Moorhead, Minn. 

William A. Poehler, Concordia College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Martin J. Neeb, Concordia Senior College, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Martin L. Koehneke, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 111. 

W. Theophil Janzow, Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 

C. C. Madsen, Dana College, Blair, Nebr. 

C. Arnold Hanson, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Frank R. Barth, Gustavus Adolphus CoUege, St. Peter, Minn. 
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Raymond M. Host, Lenoir Rhyne College , Hickory, N.C. 

Elwin D. Farwell, Luther College , Decorah, Iowa 
John F. Choitz, Michigan Lutheran College, Detroit, Mich. 

L. Dale Lund, Midland Lutheran College, Fremont, Nebr. 

John H. Morey, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 

A. G. D. Wiles, Newberry College, Newberry, S.C. 

Eugene W. Wiegman, Pacific Lutheran University, Tacoma, Wash. 
Perry F. Kendig, Roanoke College , Salem, Va. 

Sidney A. Rand, St . Glaf College, Northfield, Minn. 

Gustave W. Weber, Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

Joe K. Menn, Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Texas 
Chauncey Bly, Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 

Carl G. Fjellman, Upsala College, East Orange, N.J. 

Albert G. Huegli, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Arthur O. Davidson, Wagner College, Staten Island, N.Y. 

John W. Bachman, Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa 

Frank C. Peters, Waterloo Lutheran University, Waterloo, Ont., Can. 

G. Kenneth Andeen, Wittenberg University, Springfield, Ohio 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Paul G. Elbrecht, Alabama Lutheran Academy and College 
Selma, Ala. 

Elmer F. Eggold, California Concordia College, Oakland, Calif. 

K. Glen Johnson, Camrose Lutheran College, Camrose, Alta., Can. 
Erhardt P. Weber, Concordia College, Portland, Ore 
Walter W. Stuenkel, Concordia College, Milwaukee, Wise. 

Albert E. Meyer, Concordia College, Bronxville, N.Y. 

Paul A. Zimmerman, Concordia Lutheran Junior College, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Bernt C. Opsal, Golden Valley Lutheran College, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ernest D. Nielsen, Grand View Colle ge, Des Moines, Iowa 
Morris Anderson, Luther College, Regina, Sask., Can. 

J. P. Worthington, Luther College of the Bible and Liberal Arts, 
Teaneck, N. J. 

Reuben C. Beisel, St. John's College, Winfield, Kan. 

Ralph J. Jalkanen, Suomi College, Hancock, Mich. 

Sigvald D. Fauske, Waldorf College, Forest City, Iowa 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
ALC 

Minneapolis , Minn . 

Norman C. Fintel, Board of College Education, Executive Director 
William Larsen, Board of Theological Education, Executive Secretary 
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LCA 

New York, N.Y. 

Louis T. Alm£n, Board of College Education and Church Vocations, 
Executive Secretary 

E. Theodore Bachmann, Board of Theological Education, Executive 
Secretary 

LC-MS 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Arthur A. Ahlschwede, Board for Higher Education, 

Executive Secretary 
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Secretary-Treasurer 

55th Pittsburgh, Pa. Jan., 1969 Sidney A. Rand J. A. O. Preus Howard Holcomb 

56th Houston, Tex. Jan., 1970 Albert G. Huegli Sigvald Fauske Howard Holcomb 



